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IMMORTALITY AS TAUGHT BY PHILOSOPHY 


Pelix qui potuit rerum cognuscere causas 


Punosorny! How wide the range of its inquiries! How bound- 
ess the field to be explored! What is it? cov ove,” 
avs Pythagoras. “ Scientia rerum divinarum et humanarum cum 
causis,”” says Cicero. And Lord Bacon, the prince of philosophers, 
ancient or modern, calls it concisely, “ interpretatio nature.” As 
we look at the definition, and then for an instant think on the time 
bestowed on us here for the study, we are compelled to feel that 
ill of time would be too short for us to advance beyond the vesti- 
bule of the temple of philosophy, and that immortality itself could 
varcely atlord us opportunity for the study of its unnumbered won- 
ders. Our present attempt is to exhibit the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul as we derive it from philosophy—philosophy, we 
mean, unaided by her at whose feet human wisdom may feel privi- 
leved to sit, and learn some of her most valuable lessons—Divine 
Revelation. 

There is an intrinsic interest in the subject before us, which 1s 
possessed by few other philosophical inquiries. It is pressed on 
wm Who sees no other light than that of nature, with a momentous- 
uess and impressiveness that give it true sublimity. That there is a 
oul.no more than that there is a God, requires no proof. Both are 
elragably established in every heart; and the most successful ef- 
ons of sophistry, though for a time they may have silenced, have 
‘ver been able to destroy the undying consciousness of either. 
This quickening, active, thinking principle, the ¥vy" of the Greeks, 
‘we Anima of the Latins,—that breath of the Almighty which he in- 
yured into the senseless clay that he had fashioned in the human 
‘rm—that is the soul! What, then, is its duration? When the 
wulse ceases its beating—when the wonderful machinery of life 
ands still—when the cold chill of death passes from part to part, 
*aving a motionless statue what, just pow, was instinct with life and 
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feeling—when all that is visible of man sinks into loathsome cory 

tion—whither goeth the souls ‘The eye may weary in looking { 
it, but its subtile texture defies human vision. - The ear may be y. 
tent, but not the slightest rustling gives indication of the passin; 
of the spirit. "The feather may attest by its movement the presence 
of the feeblest breath, but the soul, subtile as vacuum itself, nor sighy, 
nor hearing, nor any sense has ever been able to perceive. How 
know we then that it continues to exist? If no sense informs ys 
that it leaves the clay, why may we not conclude, that with the 
body the soul has perished ? 

In our present inquiry we have said, we will look = for gui. 
dance to the hight of nature. Let us first then examine what js thi 
light of nature, and by what kind of evidence we are to be convince! 
of the truths she reveals. 

There have always existed in the world two classes of self-style: 
philosophers, who, it appears to us, have alike proved themselve; 
unworthy of the title. ‘The one, professing a great veneration fo 
nature, have extolled her as the all-sufficient instructress of map. 
In their short sighted admiration of her beauty and her grandeu 
they have forgotten that it was her design to lead their thought: 
“from nature up to nature’s God.” Mistaking the effect for the 
cause—neglecting the admonitions of the professed object of the 
adoration—in the pride of natural reason, they have elevated nature 
to the seat of the Deity. Almost as mucli mistaken have been thow 
who, overlooking the true worth of nature’s teachings, have deniec 
her any office in man’s moral illumination. ‘There are instincts, 
if you please,—likings and aversions,—desires and antipathies— 
hopes and fears,—which heaven itself has implanted in man. There 
are, besides, abilities for reasoning on these sentiments and feelings 
as well as on the facts with which observation and experience a- 
quaint us ; and for settling principles from these reasonings. Nov, 
from whatever source these means of reasoning are derived, they are 
the light of nature which we are seeking. 

Nor for our conviction of the truths which nature teaches, do we 
need absolute demonstration. ‘The same amount and kind of ev 
dence on which we act in the most important concerns of life, ¥ 
think should be suffered here to have equal weight. ‘There ar 
too, many and pertinent arguments, which we leave untouched, fron 
a feeling of our own utter incompetency of handling them to advae- 
tage. 

We assume, in the first place, that the existence of the Creator’ 
revealed by the works of nature. The present age would look ™ 
further for evidence of his sound philosophy, should one of its pre 
tenders avow his disbelief in the existence of a God. It is clea 
too, that the Creator, in all His actions, proceeds upon fixed 
nnmutable rules ; adapting means to ends, and evincing such mark: 
of design as to admit no doubt of the existence of a designer. 
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jen the soul shows its adaptation for immortality, we may safely 


afer that it will be immortal. 

We derive a strong argument of probability, at least, from the fact 
shat we know not in nature a single instance of annihilation. We 
oe, indeed, all things characterized by the one unvarying progress 
fehange; but searcely the most thorough-going sceptic will deny, 
that so far as we Know, matter is indestructible. Combinations are 
solved, we allow, into their elements ; but into what elements will 
vou resolve the simple, indivisible soul? It is indeed separated from 
the body in which it had so long resided ; but whilst it remained 
‘vere, it Was altogether distinct from that body, as we know not only 
fom our native consciousness, but from the well known fact that the 
body whieh it left was composed of entirely different materials from 
that which it had at first entered ; since physiologists assure us that 
no particle of the original substance of the body is remaining in it, 
after the lapse of even a few years, whilst memory and the same 
consciousness prove that the soul remains undiminished and unal- 
tered. We may safely then conclude, that the soul will endure as 
long at least as matter. 

Nor is there any evidence that the soul has ceased to exist, from 
the fact that it has changed its former relations, and that we can no 
longer see its actions through its former instrumentality. “ Suppose 
a person (says Cicero) to have been educated from his infancy in a 
chamber, where he enjoyed no opportunity of seeing external ob- 
jects but through a small chink in the shutter, would he not be apt 
to consider this chink as essential to his vision, and would it not be 
dificult to persuade him that his prospects would be enlarged by de- 
wolishing the walls of his prison?’ Now, fanciful as this analogy 
may be, we conceive that it may furnish us with an illustration of 
the possibility of the soul’s existence after separation from the body. 
With the same view we may be allowed to introduce a brief quota- 
tion from Dugald Stewart. In this supposition, he says, “there is 
nothing contrary to the analogy of what we have already experi- 
enced in the former history of our own being. The change which 
takes place in the state of the infant at the moment of its birth, may 
perhaps be analogous to the change we are destined to undergo at 
the moment of our dissclution. And it is probable that if an infant 
in the womb were capable of reflecting on its condition, it would be 
as apprehensive of the consequences of birth as we are of those of 
death,” 

Another and still stronger argument is derived from the intel- 
lectual and moral nature with which we have been endowed. The 
existence of the Creator and His benevolence of design we have as- 
sumed. For what purpose, then, did He bestow on man those pow- 
ersof mind by which chiefly he is distinguished from the brute ? 
Why implanted He in the human breast such an inextinguishable 
thirst for knowledge, such noble covetousness of mental treasure, 
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that the eye is never satisfied with seeing, nor the ear with hearing: 
Why as man climbs steep after steep in pursuit of knowledge, does 
he not stay his step, but presses on, from summit to summit, scare 
resting to glance at the widening prospect he can now command in 
his insatiate ardor for filling the ever unsatisfied soul ? Why gave 
the Creator to him those faculties that enable him to study out the 
laws by which the Universe is ruled,—to calculate the motions an¢ 
times of bodies almost infinitely remote,—to reason from cause to 
effect, and back from effect to cause,—to scan the glorious purposes 
of God Himself? 


“Those numerous worlds that throng the firmament, 
And ask more space in heaven, can roll at large 

capacious thought, and still leave room 

For ampler orbs, for new creations there.” 


Surely never would the Deity have filled the mind with powers for 
infinite expansion ; never would He have gifted man with capacitie: 
that by improvement might surpass the present abilities of the high: 
est cherubim, had He not intended for him an immortality of exis. 
ence in which they might expand. 

Look too at the moral powers and sentiments. Were these made 
but to be destroyed? See energies such as those of Howard—aci. 
ing under the impulses of such God-like benevolence—and tell ine 
if that soul has been annihilated while senseless matter has contin- 
ued to endure. But full of weighty considerations as is this brane) 
of our subject. we cannot dwell on it. We only say that if man 
not immortal, the brute is happier in his ignorance than man can be 
with the belief that so soon as he attains his highest measure oi 
knowledge and of virtue, he shall be blotted, in an instant, from ex- 
istence. It would be blasphemy in the most ignorant heathen, to 
charge the God of heaven with thus vainly tantalizing man with such 
desires never to be accomplished, and such faculties never to be ex- 
ercised. 

Besides this thirst for knowledge, man possesses an irrepressible 
and ever increasing desire for immortality. 


“ Nature's first wish is endless happiness ; 
Annihilation is an after thought; 
A monstrous wish, unborn till virtae dies.” 


Who does not shudder at the thought of annihilation ? None, save 
he, who lost to virtue would choose it as the bitter alternative 0! 
endless suffering. What but this desire, this conviction of immor- 
tality, induced the heathen poets and orators, statesroen and histo 
rians, to make such mighty efforts that their names and memory 
might be immortal ? Why did Tully almost disdain to bestow on 
temporal existence the title of life? “My mind,” says he, “ 2 
ever raising its views into future ages, strongly persuaded that | 
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IMMORTALITY AS TAUGHT BY PHILOSOPHY. 157 
jould then only begin to live, when I ceased to exist in the present 
world.” 

But perhaps we have no more forcible testimony to the truth of 
our position, than the universal prevalence of its belief in every age, 
and among every people. ‘The universal consent of mankind is the 
voie of the God of nature speaking in man. Conscience, until 
perverted and seared by a long course of opposition, is a faithful wit- 
yess. Why then, except from: a conviction of the soul’s immor- 
ality, has this monitor spoken in every human bosom, and influ- 
eveed the conduct of every human being, pointing the mind to that 
future, When the deserts of good or ill shall be bestowed? Why the 
dread, shown or concealed, with which the consciously guilty, even 
io heathen lands, have —" met the hour of death, save from the 
fear of future retribution? Why the remorse of the guilty criminal, 
who despises revelation, save that the voice of nature thunders above 
the tempest of passion and of crime, “the soul can never die”? 
Why the terrors beneath which the hardiest infidel cowers in the 
hour of danger, save that reason, or perhaps natural religion, teaches 
him, in spite of his efforts to elude the conviction, that even the an- 
nihilation Which in his desperation he would choose, is denied to his 
undying soul ? 

Human nature speaks the same lesson too, under different cir- 
cumstances. When a loved object is torn from the embrace of 
affection, when the soul is yearning towards one of whom death has 
deprived us, reason as well as revelation teaches, “I shall go to him, 
though he shall not return to me.” ‘QO! preclarum diem,” ex- 
claimed the elder Cato, “ cum ad illud divinum animorum concilium 
coetumque proficiscar. Proficiscar enim ad Catonem meum ;” * * 
etme ipse consolabar existimans, non longinquum inter nos digres- 
sum et discessum fore.” 

But were the belief not universal, the fact is indisputable, that 
many of the ancients, unpossessed of the light of revelation, by rea- 
oning derived wholly from nature, were convinced, and have re- 
corded their conviction of the soul’s immortality. The stoics feigned 
indeed to disbelieve the doctrine, but so also did they feign insensi- 
bility to pain and sorrow. Besides the sentiments o Cicero just re- 
lerred to, those of Plato, and Xenophon, and especially of Socrates, 
are well known. When one of the friends of the Satter asked for di- 
rections as to the disposal of his body after his death, the historian 
tells us that the philosopher was offended, even at the supposition, 
tat any thing mortal should be an object of regard to him, after it 
vad lost its value, by the departure of the immortal principle, which 
alone ennobled it. 

We have thus briefly noticed a few of the considerations by which 
unassisted reason might be led to the inference of the soul’s future 
existence, They are such as cheered the philosophers and moral- 
sts of ancient times, to whom “life and immortality had not been 
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brought to light in the gospel,’ with hopes that illumined with no 
faint glimmering their passage to the tomb. Yet we cannot deny. 
nor need we, that with the truth they held the most preposterous er. 
rors. ‘The wild caprice of the metempsychosis, and the still wilder 
fantasy of the eternal pre-existence of the soul, serve only to vindi- 
cate the necessity of that divine revelation, without whose aid, in so 
many particulars, the truth could never have been attained. The 
associations of that future world, the nature of its employments, and 
more than all, the resurrection from the dead, this mortal putting on 
immortality, and this corruptible, incorruption—man knows only as 
he learns them from the scriptures of truth, So far as enlightened 
reason can go, she walks hand in hand with revelation ; where rea- 
son fails, faith with irrefutable evidence comes in, and revelation leads 
the triumphant way. 


Yule. 


WASHINGTON AT THE GRAVE OF DE KALB. 


His lofty brow is deeply calm, 
As with intense and voiceless thought 
He gazes on the hallowed sod, 
That drank the warrior-stranger’s blood, 
Who here for freedom nobly fought, 
And fell, where glory’s deathless rays 
Beamed o'er him with effulgent blaze. 


©! could he wake to life again, 

To see this bright “exulting day "-— 
See freedom’s sons their offerings bring, 
And hear their shouts of glory ring— 

Vain thought, alas! he’s passed away, 
And though the conflict’s wildest roar 
Should thunder past, he'll wake no more. 


His mighty spirit’s gone, and low 

In silent dust the hero sleeps— 
No sculptured warrior mourns his fate— 
No cypress shades the fallen great, 

But Freedom o'er him bending weeps, 
And with her mourns her noblest son, 
The peerless patriot, Washington. 
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Years roll along, and bymns of joy 
Break wildly sweet from hill and plain, 
And peace, in radiant beauty, waves 
Her olive-branch above the graves 
Of those in battle’s tempest slain, 
Bat still for them our tears flow free, 
Who bought with death our liberty. 


Their ghastly wounds were not in vain, 
Nor useless rolled the crimson flood— 
Their spirits, fying through the world, 
Bear [reedom’s standard wide unfurled, 
Triumphantly o'er fieids of blood ; 
And vanquished tyrants blench and flee 
Before the banner of the free. 


SCIENCE AND SUPERSTITION 


iy was a delightful afternoon in July, when Albert Sterneston, a 
German student, shutting up a huge folio which he had been perus- 
ing, directed his steps towards the dwelling of his affianced bride. 
Thekla Coningston was the daughter of an eminent professor, who 
pursued his literary avocations in a retired village on the borders of 
Germany. She was naturally gifted with a high and noble mind, 
which had been most carefully cultivated by her affectionate father, 
and was not only versed in the lighter studies of the day, but a pro- 
ficient in many of the more abstruse branches of science. Albert 
Sterneston had been first attracted by her beautiful face ; then in- 
spired with respect for her superior intellect ; but he was won by 
the rich depth of feeling that at length centered in her love for him. 
The enthusiasm which shone forth in her every action and gave a 
new coloring to life, found in the gifted young student a fit object 
for its idolatry. Her gay spirits were gradually melting into the so- 
bered cheerfulness of maturer years, and at times merged into slight 
melancholy. She felt that oer oo was hers, but superstition 
funtly tinged her mind, and often forebodings would disturb its se- 
renity, 

That beautiful afternoon in July found ber deeply involved in 
gloom. She looked out on the silvered clouds, poised in the trans- 
parent sky and mellowing the warm light, but no sunshine fell upon 
her soul. A well known step was heard, and she flew to meet 
Albert. He seated himself by her side, and with tender anxiety 
uarked the sad expression of her lovely countenance. — 

* Thekla, why thus: Did you not wish to see me?” 
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“Yes, Albert, I ever rejoice at your presence, and now you ar 
most welcome, for my spirit is very sorrowful. Yester-night | 
dreamed of you!” 

“ And is this so uncommon that it troubles you? ‘Thekla is the 
presiding genius of my nightly visions a 

“ Do not trifle, Albert,” she replied, in a tone of deep melancholy, 
“| heard a voice which forbade our union, but I vowed that I would 
disobey the prohibition, Then I saw a fiery ball fall from the sky 
and draw near my head, which so terrified me that l awoke.” = * 

'Thekla'”” vehemently exclaimed Albert, you cannot believe 
this will happen. If you seek to break our engagement, it is done.” 

“| wish it not. 1 will be thine,” she firmly replied. 

« Thank you, dearest, and now smile again. It is lovely without, 
let us walk to Krentzner’s grove.” Thekla consented, and slowly 
they proceeded to the spot. A beautiful plain spread before them, 
nearly surrounded by hills, and divided by a swiftly flowing stream. 

There was a slight sound. Thekla grasped Albert’s arm, and 
faintly articulated, Did you hear that?” Yes! but” —ere he could 
finish, there was a rumbling, as of distant thunder. Louder and 
louder it fell upon their startled ears, tll a bright ball of fire ap- 
peared. On it swept with tremendous velocity, leaving a long tran 
of light; then a loud report ensued, and a burning fragment des- 
cending, buried itself in the earth. All nature seemed affrighted 
animals lay prostrate with fear, and the ground where it fell seemed 
heaving convulsively. Albert was on his knees, but Thekla stood 
firm, one arm around a slight tree, while her hand was still clasped 
in that of her lover. All was still for a few moments, till Albert 
cried out, “ Speak, scream, weep, for heaven’s sake, any thing to 
break this awful silence. "Iwas yesterday I read to you of meteors, 
which like this have often fallen to the earth. Look up, dearest, 
the danger now is past.” 

The beautiful girl lowered her long eye lashes, and a tear stealing 
through them, fell upon her pallid cheek. At length almost me- 
chanically she spoke. 

‘ Albert, to-night we part for ever. My dream is fulfilled.” 

“‘Thekla, you are unharmed, and I have heard of similar coiner- 
dences, between the visions of an excited imagination and the actual 
phenomena of nature.” 

“'To warn equally presumptuous mortals. When you can tell 
whence came the strange appearance, I will consent to become your 
wile.” 

“ Whatever be its origin, are we of sufficient consequence to cause 
such a phenomenon? No! Thekla; God reveals not thus his will. 
Why not believe that the comet brings misfortune in its train ?” 

‘* Because men can predict the period of its return, But who 
foretold the coming of that fearful star 2” 

Thekla, will not rest, till I explain its cause. Then, if you 
cannot disprove my theory, will you be mine ?” 
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SCIENCE AND SUPERSTITION. 


“«[ will! But I fear yours will prove a hopeless task.” 


Three months passed away, and again Albert Sterneston sought 
he dwelling of Thekla Coningston. How changed were they both ! 
Sie, worn with hopelessness—he, pallid with excitement and un- 
wearied study. But hope of success lent a glow of happiness to the 
latter, as he hastened to communicate the result of his inquiries. In 
lence he led Thekla to the porch, and pointed to the pale crescent 
noon. ‘Then he spoke of its mountains, and depicted the proba- 
bility of their volcanic summits. These volcanoes might break forth 
and project their fragments into the sphere of the earth’s attraction. 

“Think you, Thekla,” he added, “ that a kind providence would 
cause a fearful eruption in yon orb, to impair the happiness of two 
mortals 

“[ know not if this be even probable. But leave me now and 
return in an hour! I cannot think calmly while you are near.” 

Albert walked towards the grove, so late the scene of terror, and 
then returned to Professor Coningston’s. In Thekla’s eyes he read 
his doom. She sadly bade him desist from his vain pursuits for his 
own sake. 

“Albert, the fragment was so large, that the force necessary to 
send it to the earth would have torn a voleano from its base.” 

Almost heart-broken he turned away, but determined never to re- 
nounce his undertaking. 

Three months again flew away, and in the dimness of twilight 
Thekla saw Albert approach. Joy lighted his face, and conscious- 
ness of success lent an erectness to his figure, as he drew near the 
object of his devotion. His dark eyes flashed with enthusiasm when 
ie bade her look at the planet Jupiter. A planet might once have 
cecupied the wide space between that orb and Mars, in which the 
asteroids now move, and Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta, be but its 
remains. He paused not to imagine what sin had caused this world 
to be blotted from the book of the stars, but only marked the blank 
where it might have been; in the tremendous shock of its de- 
‘truction, smaller fragments, thrown by irresistible force into infinite 
space, have from time to time come within the sphere of the earth’s 
attraction, and become ignited while passing through the atmos- 
phere. While he stated many arguments in support of his theory, 
hope was kindled in Thekla’s bosom. Her ruby lips parted in ear- 
nest attention, and an expression of intense interest illuminated her 
fine countenance. As he finished, she exclaimed, “ Your eloquence 
has not only convinced my reason, but has heightened my love. 
How can I fear aught with you?’ They sought to know no more 
on earth of the supposed planet, but looked forward in glorious anti- 
ipation to the time when, freed from the incumbrances of mortality, 
‘hey might wander from star to star, and know as they were known. 
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FRAGMENT* 
PROM 
THE FATAL CURSE, 
(AN UNFINISHED TRAGEDY.) 
Act 3. 
SCENE |. A Gothic Hall. 


Don Guaman—(discovered seated at a table—speaks.) 


Aye, it isso; there is no ‘scaping it, 

That men are what they are because they must be. 
Who says ‘I will’ says what another will, 

Who says ‘I do’ says what another does, 

Of which he is the poor, poor agent only— 

Aye, itisso. We have kind natures given us 

To make those kind about us; we have sins, 

That virtue may stand out in contrast with them, 
And make them beautiful. Thus Heaven is prais'd, 
For Heaven is virtue,—so moves on the world. 
Let no man say ‘I will,’ but say, Fate will, 

For in the very instant and the being 

Of thought that prompts the saying is a sin, 

Which in the face of heaven smells rank as death, 
And is on the bright soul a leprosy. 


Enter Astimo, a monk, unperceived. 
Now, then, to play the hypocrite awhile— 
Benedicite! 
GuZzMan. 
You are most welcome, father; 
Your blessing. 
ASELMo. 
That thou ever hast, my son, 
And from the moody current of your thought, 
If so | read your countenance aright, 
Thou hast much need of blessings. 


* It us hardly necessary to state that the writer intended this tragedy for one « 
our Literary Societies, by which he was requested to undertake it. Circumst- 
ces he need not mention have interfered with his plans, and the work is cons 
quently relinquished. What is here given is the opening of the third Act, wher 
the tragic Muse broke her bridle and left the writer in the mire. He has ma¢e 
efforts to resume the work, but as Coleridge says in the ‘ Ancient Mariner— 


‘Day after day, day after day 
He stuck.’ 


THE FATAL CURSE. 


Guzman. 
Thou sayest well. 

I am so wrapp'd in gloom I cannot see 
One ray of hope. 1] seem in some vast cave, 
The light of heaven shut out.—These marble pillars 
Frown like vast rocks all green with mould and age, 
Where the foul reptile clambers.—These proud arches 
Fretted with gold and curious workmanship, 
Are hung as with a grave's pall —While my doubts 
Hiss in my ears like slimy adders crawling 
In loathsome caverns.—Father, give me counsel 


AsELMo. 
Thou cam'st not to confessional, this morn. 
GUZMAN. 
My thoughts were all too black—I dared not come 
AsELMo. 
Did'st thou do penance? On the flinty earth 
Did st kneel an hour last night? 
GUZMAN. 
I did, good father, 
AsELMo. 
And did’st not find relief? 
GUZMAN. 
I was more wretched. 
(severe.) 
Thou prayest wrong! When men do call on heaven 


They would foist in the ear of Deity 
Their vile abominations, and so make 


God a gross pander. They who go up there, (pointing up) 


Leave earth behind! Such men are good men, they 
Do hold the keys of heaven! 


Guzman. 
Father, pray for me 
AsEtomo, (not attending to him.) 


Good men do right—good men are honorable. 

All virtues, whatsoe’er their name or place, 

Are jewels which they wear upon their brows, 

‘To make bad men and villains slink away, 

And virtuous ones walk in the face of heaven, 

To purge the air and make the world ashamed. 

Good men keep faith—never strike hands with rufians— 
Good men that swear, make oaths they will not break — 
Good men look back upon a well spent life, 

Nor shudder at the horrid images 

That faithful memory doth conjure up— 

Good men— 


GUZMAN. 
No more, good father, spare me, spare me! 
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THE FATAL CURSE. 


Thy life, my son— 
GUZMAN. 
Has been a sad one, father, 
For I have sinn'd most foully. Yet I hope: 
For I have feelings which men say are good, 
I love my friends, I try to make men happy, 
I feed the poor, I— 
(sternly.) 
Dost thou keep thine oaths? 
Who swears should think an angel at his side, 
Writing the contract down; that sacred contract 
Is winged to Heaven's high chancery, and registered 
‘Till man shall meet it! 
Guzman. 


Think'st thou, holy father, 
That men should keep all oaths ! 


AsSELMO. 

Will Heaven be mocked ? 
And think’'st thou if men will mock Heaven, my son, 
It were not right to hold them to their folly ? 
‘To swear, is wrong! to break an oath, is—death! 


GuamMan. 
Wilt leave me, father, | would be alone. 
(Exit Aselmo, sneering.) 


SCENE If. The same. 


(Guzman sils lost in thought—Enter Inez, runs up to him as he sits, and knee: 


Father, dear father, you're not well to day! 

Nay, nay, [ see it—do not think to cheat me, 

You are not well. There's care upon your brow, 
Your lip is pale, your hand is feverish, 

You are not well. 


Guzman. 
Would | were in my grave. 


Ingz. 
And where were Inez then? 


Guzman. 
True, true,—’tis a bad world,— 
And oft it deals with such as thee most harshly. 
Inez. 
But, father, why are you thus sad to-day ? 
I'm just come in from wandering on the hills— 
Every thing smiles there. All is full of life 
And beauty and luxuriance. There the winds 
Are playing with the leaves, the fresh green leaves 
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That dance and glance and glitter—there the birds ; 
Are whisthng in them—and among the flowers Pa! 
‘That on the sunny side of the young hills ie 
Blossom, the bees are humming—earth sends up vg te 7 
From all ber landscapes, groves and fields and streams, 
A shout of gladness! Why should you be sad ' ee co 
Guaman. 
My daughter, Age looks out upon the world ate S| 
Not with youth's eyes. The soften’d light that falls 
Upon your vision, catching from each thing, 
Its teant and tone and feeling—in my eyes - 
Is black as night. All that [ look upon ‘ 
Looks gloomy, and the things, should bring me joy TAP Pes ut 
Bring nothing but sadness. ‘ 
Inez. 4 
Is't no pleasure, then, 
To see those glad about you? ; 
Guzman, (looking long at her.) q 

Yes—by the virgin! yes— 
Inez, I never look upon your face, 
But am glad. 


3 


Inez. 
Then let me ever stay with you— 
Cling round your neck—be folded in your heart— 
That you may always smile. 


Guzman, (laying his hand on her head.) 
Ye gracious Heavens! 
©! if within the storehouse of your joys, 
One gift there be than others the most perfect, 
Let it rest here. Let no rude storms assail 
Her gentle nature—be her life a stream 
Meandering through green vales bedeck'd with flowers 
Of summer sweetness—let no pining sorrow 
Eat at her heart and cut its sympathies 
From what it loves—and when her sun goes down, 
Be it the star which sinks beneath the wave, 
Only to rise again and bring the day! 
Inez. 
My more than father! 
GUZMAN. 
Prithee, Inez, tell me, 
How many years hast seen ? 
Inez. 
Scarce fifteen yet. 
Poor thing! flung out upon a heartless world 
To test its charities. Thy morn of life 
Was like a sail far off at sea descried, 
Come from we know not whither, which the winds 
Brought to a kindly haven— 
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Inez. 
And to thee. 
What were I without thee? 
GUZMAN. 
I found a flower, 
A little one ‘just sprouted on a bank,’ 
Gentle and beautiful. [took that flower 
And nurs’d it in the soil of my own heart, 
Where it expanding has repaid my love 
With such a wealth of sweetness, that the world, 
The wide, wide world should never buy it of me. 
That flower was— 
Inez. 
Inez. O, my more than father! 
If in poor Inez’s heart there be one joy, 
She would not sacrifice—one thought, one wish, 
One hope of future good she would not crush, 
At your command—then cast poor Inez off, 
And call her most ungrateful. 


GuzZzMan. 

Cheer thee, sweet, 
I shall not tax thy gentle nature hard ; 
For thou wert made for gentlest offices, 
And gentlest minist’rings and deeds of charity ; 
The lightest storms that riot in men’s heart, 
They would kill thee—nay, nay, I shall not tax thee ; 
Yet take an old man's counsel. Be thou charier 
Of thy pure feelings. Love, in maidens’ hearts, 
Is like some chemic property which absorbs 
All other passions, making love her life; 
And in a world like this, believe me, sweet, 
It isalight that oft as otherwise 
Leadeth astray. 

Inez. 
Yet, sure, I may love thee— 

1 have done so, and you have all my heart. 


GUZMAN, 
Ah! say you so? thine all and every wish ? 
Inez. 
My perfect heart. 
GuaMAN. 


Is there no secret in't, 

To chase the tell-tale blood up to thy cheeks, 

At—Juan's name? Ah! but I spare thee, Inez; 

I do not wish to probe thy woman’s weakness. 

Love him, sweet Inez—he is worthy of you, 

Love him with your whole heart, and—villain, how now! 

(Enter Servant.) 

SERVANT. 


My lord, two strangers at the castle gate 
Ask for admittance. 
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GuZMAN. 
Give them such at once, then, _ 
And say them welcome. (A horn without ) +o 
Inez. 
Ah, ‘tis Juan! father. 
GuaMaAn. 


Juan! what—how—my son—why, prithee, Inez, 
W here goest thou? 

Inez. 
Unto my chamber, father, 


Nay—nay— 


Inez. 
I prithee, father—prithee—let me, 
(Ext, confused.) 


~ 


- 


Scene Ill. The same. 


(Enter Juan and Raymond ) 


GuzMaAnN. 
My son! my noble son! 


3 


JUAN. 
My father, my dear father! (Aneel: ) 
GuZMaAn. 

Rise up, my boy! and in thy father’s heart 
Find fitung welcome. Thou art welcome home ; 
And such a joy, through these old limbs of mine 
Thy coming gives—a thousand thousand welcomes! 
But who is this, my son? 

JUAN. 

My friend, my father, 

My well tried friend, and one who saved my life. 


GUZMAN. 
Then is he twice a friend by that brave act. 


RAYMOND. 
My lord— 
GuzMANn. 
What—Raymond! sure, it cannot be. 


RayMonp. 
The same, my lord. Dame Fortune on my back 


Has buckled greatness—which I bear about 
Much as a coward bears a brave man's cloak, 
His swagger telling ‘twas not made for him. 


GUZMAN. 
Come tomy arms! Thy father was a poor ; 
Yet was he a most gallant gentleman, 
Witty and wise. In all our civil wars, 
With which the kingdom groan‘d; in all my ranks, 
There was no better or a braver man ; 
Thy rise bespeaks his blood, and saying thus 
I say thee much. Brave deeds, young gentleman, 
Are nature's signets of nobility 
Which shew the beggar prouder than the king 
With all his royal rags— 


. . bad . . . 
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MUSIC. 


To enter into an elaborate investigation or a philosophical diseys. 
sion of the principles of musical science, is altogether Oreign to our 
present purpose. The few loose and desultory remarks we may 
make will refer principally to its effects. : 

Poets have sung the reeds of the Nile, the flute of Pan, ani 
the lyre of Apollo, as the first attempts at musical instruments, bur 
we are inclined to believe that to no fortuitous circumstance, or jp- 
struction of heathen god or goddess, can be ascribed the origin of the 
art. ‘That man from his very creation employed his vocal powers 
in the production of musical sounds, we think cannot be doubted, 
The complaints of pain and the exclamations of joy, required no 
other instructor than the feeling, to be iocand ; the heart fur. 
nished the “to be expressed”’ music the means of expression. Al- 
though our knowledge of ancient music is necessarily very limited, 
yet from all we are able to learn of it, we must infer that it was ex- 
tremely unlike that of modern date, both in nature and effects. 
Many of the accounts which are transmitted to us, concerning its 
almost miraculous influence in olden time, are quite incredible, 
though there are many considerations which should have their weight 
in our decisions respecting their truth, which are usually unappre- 
ciated. We do not find diseases now obedient to its power as they 
are reported formerly to have been:—the melody of the lyre, in 
these days of architectural improvement, would scarcely be an efi- 
cient power for raising the walls, not of a second Thebes, but even 
of a common dwelling :—and Paganini himself, we imagine, would 
be unwilling, pe J to cast himself into the sea, relying 
upon the power of his harmony. Though there is doubtless muc! 
of poetic fiction mingled in these singular tales, yet we cannot but 
believe that ancient music did actually produce effects which 
never witness as its result. 

In order to produce the greatest impression, music had not ' 
await that comparative perfection at which it has arrived in modern 
times ; nay, this has weakened, rather than 
creased its power. he mind in its comparatively simple state w® 
better fitted to receive strong impressions from the sounds, and the 
taste was as yet unhampered by that fastidiousness which has char- 
acterized it since. ‘The ear uninstructed, unmodelled, received 20 
conveyed at once the music to the heart, being entirely unoccupie’ 
with the considerations of the complicated and intricate mazes ° 
harmony, which are at present the “ sine qua non.” Science ba 
exerted her influence upon music, and now, although the feelin: 
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awakened are perhaps of a more delicate and higher cast, vet we 
save at the same time lost the power of communicating and receiv- 
those intense and transporting emotions, which in earlier years 
ly within its province, We are inclined to smile at the stories of 
‘.eases cured, maniacs restored to reason, and the power of the 
jeadliest- poisons rendered ineffectual by the influence of musical 
yocantation ; at the same time there may be more of truth than we 
ye apt to imagine even in such tales, 

We know that if any note of the musical scale be sounded, a vi- 
bration will take place in the corresponding string of any musical 
stringed instrument which may be near, and we shall hear the same 
note swelling like an echo from the vibrating string. By what mys- 
rerious sympathy this is effected, we cannot tell ; but upon the same 
principle may We not suppose that there are certain nerves or fibres 
of the human system, which may receive an impulse from musical 
sound causing their vibration ? 

There is not only a possibility, but we think an exceeding proba- 
hility, that the effect of music in certain disorders may be Com 
ble; if not directly affecting the nerves, yet operating by its sooth- 
ing influence upon the mind, and through the mind upon the nervous 
system; and we think it by no means difficult to conceive that a 
combination of poetry and music might produce extraordinary 
effects; that as the poetry stimulated the mind, and the musical 
sounds gave motion to the nerves, the fervid conceptions in the one, 
and the powerful intonations of the other, were sometimes capable of 
influencing both intellect and sensation, and that transient changes 
the mental and corporeal economy might result. We see even in 
our own time the influence of the combination of poetry and simple 
music in exciting the passions of the human heart. ‘The Marseilles 
livmn, when sung in grand chorus by a French populace, is said to 
arouse them to fury ; here the music simply does not exert the in- 
uence, but as connected with the spirited appeal of the poetry. It 
s doubtful whether music by itself, without the assistance of its sis- 
er art, would ever attain its highest power, and gain that command 
human feeling which even we sometimes witness. It is true that 
‘| the music of particular regions is frequently characterized by pe- 
‘uliarities to such a degree, that we immediately recognize it with- 
out the aid of language: the Scottish music, for instance, is noted 
or its singular wildness and melancholy ; this may in a measure be 
wecounted for, by the nature of the country and habits of the inhab- 
‘ints: among the highlands the scenery is picturesque, but rather 

gloomy character; long tracts of mountainous desert, covered 
‘th dark heath, and frequently wreathed in mists,—the mournful 
“shings of the waters along the numerous friths and lakes, the un- 
‘arthly sounds whieh every change of wind calls forth in such a re- 
“on of cliff, caverns and echoes :—these and various other circum- 


“ees nay contribute to produce that peculiar and mournful wild- 
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ness with which their music abounds, and being of such & nature, i 
less requires the aid of poetry, though even here it 1S @ great advan. 
tage. Mysterious as is the “ modus operandi”’ of inusical sounds, it 
is very evident that with them nature has connected powerful emo. 
tions. ‘They are the keys which free from their confinement the 
passions of the soul, and call them forth at will. Sounds judiciously 
arranged and varied, and united with suitable words, can melt io 
pity, depress with sorrow, transport with joy, or excite to blood. 
thirsty revenge. ‘The experience of a one will testify to the 
power of gentle and gliding harmony, which by its liquid tones and 
soft, soothing expression calms the heart when distracted by grief, 
and subdues the fury of human passion. Music of this latter nature 
has a peculiar power in cherishing the tender emotions of the soul, 
and calling up from forgetfulness past scenes of interest, and their 
attendant circumstances. How often when at evening some plain- 
tive air comes floating by upon the mild summer breeze, have we 
drank in its witcbing melody ; and if perchance it be one which we 
have heard in former days, how vividly does it bring the image of 
the past before the mind: forms of those we loved seem once again 
to surround us, and murmuring voices whose low, sweet tones once 
filled our bosoms with ecstatic joy. We are in the spirit-land, and 
until the spell is broken, bid farewell to the dull cares and realities of 
life, and to the tide of woe which is perhaps rolling its dark waves 
over our brightest prospects. ‘Thus the Swiss peasant, when in 
other lands, far from the home of his youth, will weep at the sound 
of some simple, national air, so touching is it in its very nature, aod 
in this case rendered peculiarly so from association. It recalls the 
white cliffs, dark ravines and thundering torrents of the noble Alps, 
amid which, when a youth, he roamed in all the wild freedom of na- 
ture,—the green sward of his own peaceful valley, the home of his 
childhood, rise as by magic before him, and perchance the thought 
of one united to him by no common tie, awakens a still deeper in- 
terest ;—all these fond remembrances thick-coming, surcharge bh» 
swelling heart, and produce a melancholy, which nothing but the 
enjoyment of their reality can dissipate. 

There is yet another kind of music, concerning which, gent!’ 
reader, while we say a few words, we beg your indulgence. Al 
though constantly surrounded by the music of nature, from its very 
continuity we are not so much affected by it. Go forth into the 
fields at early dawn, when the morning breeze is gently stirrin 
among the whispering leaves, and dislodging the glittering dew 
drops, when animated nature is just shaking off her slumbers, and 
here and there is heard the sweet carol of some solitary feathere’ 
warbler :—by degrees, as morn advances, other voices join te 
swelling chorus all in perfect harmony ; soon the busy hum of mat 
mingles in the melody, and the breeze, freshening as it sweep 
along, calls forth from its various harps their full and mellow tones 
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This is not music of the imagination ; it exists, and will exert a 
sensible effect upon our aninal spirits: we shall feel the blood 
bounding more joyously along its channels, unless we are of that 
class for whom there ts no melody in nature, whose hearts are a prey 
to remorse or uncontrolled passion. * *® ® Go forth again when 
the bright orb of day has left the western sky bathed in a flood of 
sory, and evening begins to draw her sable mantle over this lower 
world ;—you will still listen to nature’s harmony, but sensibly 
changed, and emotions unlike the livelier feelings which her matin- 
song excited will be produced :—the voice of the sky lark as he goes 
careering upward to catch the first ray of the glorious sun, is no 
longer heard; the busy hum of preparation for the active duties of 
fe has ceased ; every thing seems to speak of labor ended, and in- 
vite to quiet repose :—the nightingale breathes forth her touching 
lay, the chirpings of the innumerable inhabitants of the fields ring 
mournfully, and even the breeze seems to draw forth from its harp 
of thousand strings, a plaintive melancholy music, the effect of which 
is to bring a pleasurable sadness over the feelings. * * * Once 
more, go forth;—the demon of destruction is abroad, the storm 
israging in its fury, and shrieks unearthly come bound upon the 
tempestuous blast ; the thunder peals, and the roar of the mighty 
ocean sends forth its deep tenes ; all the elements seem in commo- 
ion, yet there is no discordant sound, all is perfect harmony. 

From the time when first from chaos, at the command of God, 
this earth sprang into being and was peopled with its numerous 
habitants, the grand anthem of nature has unceasingly rolled on, and 
lor ages yet to come, until our planet shall again reassume its ori- 
ginal form, will it continue to swell forth His praises. 


Kappa. 


THE MERMAID’S SONG. 


Tue mermaid’s song— 

Far on the dewy air of eve, 

Above the waves’ still, glassy heave, 
It steals along. 


A spirit tone— 
Like that which lingers round the spot, 
Where loved ones bless’d our childhood’s cot, 
In days long flown. 


The winds are hush, 

To listen to that low sweet ave, 

That comes in many a witching stave 
Of music's gush. 
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hear it stull— 
That fading echo trom the sea, 
Sturs like a harp's rich melody, 
My bosums thr ill. 


Where is thy home, 
Sweet minstrel? Inthe sapphire caves, 
Par down beneath the upper waves, 
There dost thou roam? 


\ 
’Mid coral shades— 
Where tripping o'er the golden sand, ' 
Dance spoitively the sister band 
Of ocean maids 
Sing of thy bower! 
Storms wreak not there their mastery, t] 
Far o'er it rolls the dark blue sea 
Its ude of power. 
A closing swell,— 
I shall not soon forget the lay, a 
That chased my saddened thoughts away— tl 
Munstrel, farewell, a 
tl 
n 
AN ANTIQUE VISITOR, (conctupen,) 
oR, 
CONSPIRACY DOCUMENTS, No. 1 re 
Mer. Oh, welldone! Teommend your pains, 


And every one shall share 1 the gains. 
And now about the ealdron sing, . 


Like elves and fairies in a ring, b 

‘ Enchanting all that you put in. . 

BONG, 

Block spirits and white ‘ 

’ 

Re d spirits and gray, 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, 

You that mingle may. . 

Macbeth, Act 4, Sc. 1. 

Cl 

_ Tue college clock was tolling forth its slow and dismal notes for to 

nine, now rendered still more dismal, accompanied as they were by 

fierce and fitful blasts of wind dashing the falling snow furious! CC 
against the window—the watchful guardians of each hall had jv 

completed their customary round of stealthy visits to the key-hol e 


of each door—the dozer over mathematics was just commencing ! mM 
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renewal of his attentions to some interesting romance, or betaking 
yimsell to his couch, there to indulge in dreams of recitation seenes— 
the devotee of college appointments was sull lowly and humbly 
vending at the shrine of his adored—the lover of cood cheer was fast 
Lieing himself to some neighboring “ recess,” there to ‘live one hour 
away, or busying himself in preparation for the attainment of some 
similar end within the confines of his own private domicil, when three 
worthies, by name Enoch Bisbee, Nathaniel Winkler, and Ebenezer 
schneider, locating themselves in oo mgs to a fiercely radiating 
stove, situated in No. 129, North College, indulged themselves in 
various interesting reflections and comments on the multitude of 
events Which had transpired during their collegiate career. 

Would one behold college life in all its glory? Let him peep 
then within its walls—not when the sun stands high in his meridian, 
but atthe magic hour of nine, P. M., when many an Algebra and 
wany a Kuclid may be seen winging their flight to some humble 
corner of the room, impelled by the hands which late so affection- 
ately clasped them ina tight embrace—-when rarefying murphies by 
the bushel, in many a basement room, lie steaming forth their vile 
and earthly vapor—when many a testaceous genus passing through 
ihe fiery ordeal opens his jaws in amazement at the unwonted tem- 
perature, and when capers of most unseemly dimensions are cut by 
many a shouting Fresh. or delighted Soph. Heaven's malison lie 
heavily on him who dares to profane with the vile trash of college 
lore these hours consecrated to relief and joy! may the night-mare 
cird him round during his sleeping hours! may the morning bell fail 
to rouse him till too late to display his hard-earned knowledge to a 
nodding class, and may his fond anticipations of college fame lie un- 
realized, if he dare to encroach on these hours—the student’s only 
tune for life. Would that I might here pause and dwell awhile on 
lis most intéresting period! would that I might stay and wander 
through the varied scenes transpiring now within these college walls! 
but no, resistless fate hurries us on, and I must fain hasten through 
my tale, though it be with a reluctant heart. 

Enoch and Nathaniel were “ potent, grave, and reverend Seniors,” 
while Ebenezer, alas! was nought but a poor Junior, with nothing 
to recommend him to a Senior’s notice but a “ gay form and a light 
heart.” Now let no one disfigure his visage with a smile of incre- 
dulity at mention of this unnatural union, for it is universally known 
that in this degenerate age there exist certain Seniors condescending 
cnough to speak with a Junior, and sometimes even, mirabile dictu— 
to share an oyster-supper with him, provided, however, the Junior 
pays forit. Alas! alas! there is need of great reform within these 
college walls ! 

Many a day have I sat at my window, and marked with curious 
eye the conduct of two of my neighbors’ domestic quadrupeds, — 
lw common parlance curs, puppies, mastifis, or what not. of 
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these gentry, during his earthly career, has had the honor of trotting 
beneath a coach; while the other—poor devil !—has performed ix 
peregrinations beneath a butcher's cart. Now the sub-coach trotter 
despiseth from the bottom of his heart him of meat-cart memory, 
and on ordinary occasions would shudder at the bare idea of being 
ranked with him, but it so happeneth in the course of affairs, that 
his bowels are often afflicted with the gnawings of hunger, while his 
less exalted neighbor not only followeth beneath the “ stalled ox and 
fatted calf,” but is even at times permitted to discuss their compar- 
ative merits, or in other words, is indulged in gnawings of bones. 

Now gnawings of hunger and gnawings of bones are, as I opine, 
decidedly different in their natures, as also their effects, on the ca- 
nine race. Nor has this opinion been hastily and thoughtlessly im. 
bibed, but is the result of a long series of accurate and extended 
observations as, be a cur ever so much subject to the former, still no 
one is found for this reason to cultivate his acquaintance, while, on 
the contrary, I have often observed our friend the butcher’s dog, as 
he makes his egress from beneath his master’s stall, bearing in his 
mouth the shin of some defunct calf or immolated porker. Usually 
betaking himself to some spot opposite the kennel of the late men- 
tioned aristocrat, he with due ceremony places the said shin-bone 
between his paws, and subjects it to the action of his masticators, 
ever and anon casting furtive and significant glances towards his 
neighbor across the road. 

The highborn cur, it would seem, lies uneasily in his kennel, for 
he suddenly rouses himself, gazes wistfully across the road, then af- 
fecting to be mightily eager in the pursuit of something in the region 
of his tail, performs some half-dozen gyrations, and then with a for- 
ced expression of contempt curling from his lips, resumes his recum- 
bent posture. Soon, however, he starts up again, this time venturing 
out of his kennel. Wistfully and anxiously he gazes through the 
bars of the paling that surrounds his master’s yard—one might fancy 
even that there was a tear lurking in the corner of his eye as he 
stands thus mournfully. Not many minutes elapse before that with 
a desperate leap he clears the paling and stands full in the street, 
through the length and breadth of which he looks with a searching 
eye; but no one appears. Then running to a neighboring corner, 
he seats himself as composedly as the circumstances of the case will 
admit, pretending mighty indifference on the matter, and having eleva- 
ted his nose to an angle of some 45°, howls forth a most piteous cry. 
It is succeeded by another and another, but heaven be praised no 
eye is fastened on him. Then may you see this dog, “ with tail 
between his legs,” and sneaking look, slowly and waveringly betake 
himself across the street. The umbra of the butcher’s cart, please 
at the success of his stratagem, looks a kindly welcome from his 
eye, while the other slowly advances and gnaws the bone! Such 
condescension !!_ “ Ye gods, it doth amaze me !” 
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In like manner have L often observed some reverend Senior and a 
friendly Jumor ‘sort together’—the one considering himself infinitel 
ponored by the other’s condescension, while the other is equally well 
pleased with the bo—what the deuce am I thinking of —the oysters 
| would have said. Now let no one understand me as insinuating 
that this is the secret of all such acquaintances, or even of the one 
now before us. Oh, no! far from that! but such is generally the 
case. 

Our trio had already exhausted an almost infinite number of sub- 
ects, and conversation was evidently on the decline—an unusual 
thing by the way—when a sudden thought seemed to possess Na- 
thaniel’s brain. 

Now be it premised, that it is exceedingly seldom that a student 
does in real truth encompass an idea, especially an original one, and 
consequently when such an event occurs, it not only in his own esti- 
mation constitutes a most important era in his life, but also often 
atflords matter of much sage —— to his fellow students. Stu- 
dents are in general a wonderfully suspicious sort of personages, and, 
let a remark be made, or an idea be advanced on whatever subject 
by almost any person, ten to one they'll refer you back to more than 
forty different authors who have advanced the same idea, or if this 
be impossible, many sly insinuations are made that the idea was ad- 
vanced in some of those pages now so plentifully besprinkled with 
asterisks, thereby showing the dilapidated state of the manuscript. 
Do you seem to doubt this? As a last resort, and as a dumb-founder 
to all further remonstrances, they then vehemently assert, that had 
Cicero or Addison only written half a dozen lines more, beyond all 
doubt they would have advanced the idea! Be the matter how it 
may, originality is out of the question. 

Heavens! one would think that from the days of Noah the navi- 
gator, down to these times cheered by the lucubrations of an Ollapod, 
nota work had been published but had been submitted to their crit- 
cal perusal, if not actual reviewal, and was destined either to flour- 
ish beneath their smile, or wither beneath their frown. You may 
see scores of them almost any day deciding as confidently on the 
comparative merits of Shakspeare’s plays, or Addison's essays, as 
though it were to them no more difficult than to institute a compari- 
son between a Carolina and an Irish potatoe. Would to heaven 
they would investigate the former as faithfully as they have the lat- 
ter! Take them all around, however, and they are an amazingly 
learned body—provided you take their word for it. But I’m grow- 
ing fond of episodes I see. 

Nathaniel, as already intimated, fondly imagined that an idea was 
floating through the upper regions of his cranium, but it is well known 
that it is one thing to think yourself sessed of an idea, but deci- 
dedly different to convince others that such is actually the fact. 


ith most persons it is more difficult to encompass the latter than 
the former, 
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Of this fact Nathaniel was well aware. He was conscious tha; 
to have his sublime conceptions duly appreciated, they must be ac. 
commodated to the capacities of his hearers, and to have them duly 
applauded, they must be clothed in a most attractive assemblage of 
words. He therefore instantly leaped at least six feet from his chair to 
the middle of the floor—threw himself into the most majestic attitude 
at his command on so sudden an emergency—straightened out his 
form “ad infinitum,” and then affectingly beat his forehead with his 
left palm, while convulsively grasped in his right digits, he theatric. 
ally waved to and fro a cotton handkerchief of—to say the least— 
rather dubious appearance. 

The fire of inspiration was beaming from his eyes—a most heavy. 
enly radiance encircled his brow—divers portents blazed in the sky— 
the whole world stood aghast with terror (I guess) whien, haviny 
beat his brow for the thirteenth time, he majestically and in the true 
“ore rotundo” exclaimed, 

“ Evad, fellows! I've an idea in my head.” 

«Out with it then!’ ejaculated the gaping duo. 

“Qut with it! Go tell the dying soldier, as his life’s blood oozes 
from the wound received while fighting in his country’s cause, to 
stay him in his death! tell the lone mariner, as the maddening waves 
dash his helmless bark upon the foaming beach, to stay him in his 
onward course to death, but oh! tell not me to unfold and expose 
my celestial thoughts to the profane gaze of the unlettered mult- 
tude!” (Most flattering groans from the whole assembly.) Then 
bursting into a rhapsody at least twenty degrees higher in the scale 
of unintellizibility, he impassionately exclaimed, 

“Oh, divine thought! thou who wanderest untamed through the 
vacuum of many a Freshman’s brain! thou who wanderest untam- 
ble through the free and ungarnished residence of many a one’s in- 
tellect, who now stands high—in his own estimation, hail to thee, 
thou lovely one! eternal thanks to thee that in thy aerial flight thou 
hast deigned to stoop and encircle fortunate me in thy divine embrace: 
When the morning star is brightly gleaming on a sleeping world, 
When all mankind are involved in one common sleep, then the thun- 
ders from my——”’ 

How much farther Nathaniel’s eloquence would have extended 
cannot now unfortunately be ascertained, for when thus in the very 
midst of it, he by chance casting a glance down to the dim regions 
below, to his utter amazement beheld his audience gaping away most 
zealously. Now Enoch was gaping with astonishment, and Ebene- 
wer in transports of admiration, but, to tell the truth, they looked 
marvelously as though they were both gaping through sleepiness, 
and Nathaniel beholding them, was seized with an irresistible im- 
pulse, urging him on to similar feats, and in fine, out of pure symp 
thy, subjected his jaws to a similar operation. 
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A man, it is said, can sing an accompaniment to his own music on 
the jewsharp, as also play sundry other difficult and ingenious pranks 
put we defy any one to gape and make a speech at one and the 
eye time—nature never contemplated such a freak, and of course 
made no provision for it. Nathaniel, as we have remarked, was 
sized with a strong desire to engage in them both at once, but 
‘ime Nature was inexorable—only one thing ata time—so he wisely 
concluded, or rather it was concluded for him, to take it out in gaping. 

It was a scene of intense interest. Jaws mutually repelled each 
otlier, While ever and anon most dismal sounds came wandering up 
from the cavernous recesses now exposed to view, diffusing a strange, 
{not a divine melody throughout the circumambient atmosphere. 
ut unfortunately, during the most interesting period of the exerci- 
ves, an idea of the ridiculousness of the whole scene burst on Na- 
thaniel’s mind with such force, that he was subjected to a most vio- 
lent fit of cachinnation, which soon extended to the other members, 
wherein all indulged so obstreperously that rivers of tears were seen 
streaming down their cheeks. Alas! the inconstancy of human 
uhiirs! gaping, cachinnating, and weeping, crowded into the same 
eventful hour! how vividly and faithfully depicturing the all but 
aliwey of infancy, the hilarity of youth, and the sorrows of maturer 
years! (Hereabouts the author is suspected of endeavoring senti- 
wmentality—evidently an unpracticed hand, however.—Print. Dev.) 

The creaking of the last yawn, the echoings of the last burst of 
laughter, and the traces of the last tear had vanished, but still our 
irend Nathaniel’s idea was as yet in embryo, when, summoning up 
| his powers and giving loose to all his energies, he heroically ex- 
claimed, Eyad, fellows, let’s renew the Conspiracy.’ 

Not more sudden and instantaneous are the effects of the electric 
uid itself, than were the sensations produced by this lengthened 
speech. Shouts of “hear! hear!” were heard from every quarter 
of the room—not even in the immoderate rejoicing was the orator 
allowed to proceed, but the clapping of hands, etc. so completely 
overpowered him, that, covered with confusion at this highly flattering 
inbute of applause, he resumed his seat. ‘The roar of applause 
vowever at length died away, and silence was again resuming her— 
| would say its dominion, when Enoch ventured to inquire what this 
“Conspiracy”? was ? 

“Oh, yes! Jet’s know all about it,’ added Ebenezer. 

Now Nathaniel unfortunately did not exactly know himself, and 
‘ousequently it is not very surprising that of a sudden his modesty 
‘ould so confuse his thoughts, as to render him totally unable to 
ve them a very lucid egress. He however valiantly rose, and, 
“ith a superabundance of energetic gestures, rolled forth a confused 
ass of eloquence, of which “rights of man,” ‘ Washington,” “ uni- 
‘sal reform,” &e. &e. were the only distinguishable words, whereat 
audience were wonderfully amazed, and forthwith proceeded to 
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testify their amazement by sundry knowing winks, as also by divers 
other significant signs understood only by the initiated, Nathaniel, 
however, was on his guard—he had long been watching these nods, 
winks, &c. with the Argus eyes of a modern congressman, who las 
had the audacity to introduce some new proposition before his fel. 
low-legislators, and imagining that they portended any thing but 
pleasing results to his personal comfort, proceeded to explain a littl 
more definitely the object in view. 

“ It was with the utmost diflidence,” he said, “ that he rose before 
so learned and honorable a body to remark on any subject whatever, 
but when that subject possessed such vital importance as the present 
one, gentlemen could well conceive to how great a degree his lings 
of timidity must be heightened. But it appeared to him that the 
present critical juncture—the peculiar situation of affairs at the pres- 
ent time imperatively demanded of him to waive all ceremony, 1 
sacrifice all personal, all private feelings to a consideration of the 
public good, and he would, therefore, without delay, and without 
farther preamble, proceed to the point in hand. 

* Howsoever much gentlemen might affect to conceal or color over 
the matter, still it was an incontrovertible fact, evident to the mos 
careless observer, that abuses prevailed to an enormous extent in the 
collegiate world, coupled too with the most flagrant injustice, whose 
direct tendency was, not only to lower the character of the institu- 
tion in the eyes of its members, but also in the eyes of the nation, 
and mankind at large. ‘These abuses, it was equally evident, ona 
moment’s consideration, were too flagrant, too atrocious in their na- 
tures, too baleful in their eflects to be suffered to pass with impunity. 
Whereupon it was humbly proposed that the present company, a 
also whatever other honorable gentlemen the company might select, 
be formed into a society, and that the members of said society t- 
gether with their associates, successors, heirs, &c. be distinguished 
from the ‘ o odd” by the title of “ Conspirators of Yale College,” 
whose professed and real object shall be, to examine into and rectily 
all existing abuses—visit judgment on the heads of the wayward— 
encourage the upright—elevate the standard of literature, bot 
among themselves, and throughout the whole college, and in fine, 
make Yale what it should be—a model for all nations to consult—a 
object for the whole universe to dwell upon with delight.” 


“He ceased. No echo gave again 
The murmur of the deep ‘amen.’ ” 


Ebenezer had serious doubts on the matter it would seem, for be 
was observed at the conclusion of the above speech to be actively 
engaged in endeavoring to smoke no less than three cigars at one av 
the same time—a circumstance never before witnessed within college 
limits, and only to be accounted for on the principles of the exce- 
sive agitation caused by conflicting sentiments. They were howeve' 
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epeedily removed by a grave assertion from Enoch, that “ the affair 
was not only undoubtedly practicable, but would also, in all proba- 
bility, be productive of immense benefit, not only to their own na- 
tion, but also to the whole universe.”’ 

Here then was a decided solvent to all doubts on the matter, (as 
who ever heard of a Junior’s doubts withstanding, for a moment, 
the confident assertions of a Senior ?) They thereupon proceeded 
with truly commendable diligence to nominate and elect their associ- 
ates in this most noble and worthy undertaking. A round dozen 
was the number first proposed. On this point Enoch insisted at 
creat length, assigning as conclusive reasons, that the above was the 
exact number of Jacob’s children, together with innumerable others, 
equally appropriate and convincing. Nathaniel, however, in a few 
bef, though powerful remarks, showed the fallacy of this mode of 
reasoning, and the evident impropriety of the number proposed, 
sanctioned as it was, by no college custom. 

“He was in favor,” he said, “ of precisely half that number, as, 
in the first place, such was the hour at which the college bell sum- 
moned all sleepers to a consciousness of their mundane existence. 
‘This, too, would be an elegant, and delicate, though still a no less 
decided compliment to the Faculty for the wisdom displayed in the 
selection of this hour, and who knows,” added he, ‘ but that they 
will be so highly flattered at this testimonial of our respect for their 
judgment, that the hour will be suffered to remain unaltered during 
the ensuing spring and summer? This, all could see; would be a 
glorious commencement in the work of reform, and many sage con- 
jectures might be formed, that in all probability, the whole number 
of students throughout college would rise in a body, and testify their 
gratitude by passing numerous resolutions of thanks to the authors 
of this improvement, or would, at least, evince their thankfulness by 
sleeping until the bell rang.” 

Even Enoch, it would seem, was staggered by these convincing 
arguments, for he sat speechless, looking pale and blank as death. 
The matter was thus decided—such arguments were not to be easily 
controverted. Three additional members were required to consti- 
tute the society of sufficient magnitude—but who were to be the 
honored and happy mortals ? 

Zimrod Mublhauser, as rare a specimen of humanity as was ever 
compounded during even the wildest of dame Nature’s freaks, first 
attracted the attention of all. So evident were his merits, that not 
a dissenting voice was raised, when Enoch nominated him as a can- 
didate for immortality. Artemas Kincaid, a worthy of the same 
stamp, next came under consideration. Let it suffice for him, that 
he too was deemed worthy of becoming one of the highly favored 
band of Conspirators. : 
But now comes the tug of war and the din of resounding strife. 
On whom were they to decide as their last associate—the key-stone 
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to their noble arch? All had their eyes on some particular friend, 
for whom they of a sudden conceived themselves possessed of a most 
violent affection, never to be intermitted until—the election was 
over. Heaven only knows how matters would have ended, had not 
Enoch luckily bethought him of a rare device much resorted to, it js 
surmised, in other than college elections. This was no less than to 
drop two votes into the ballot box, when passed to him, instead of 
one. 

This alone, however, would never have decided the matter, had 
not Ebenezer, as he was about to drop in his own vote, chanced to 
spy the three snugly stowed away side by side, whereat he was 
seized by many shrewd doubts as to whether or no he had not already 
contributed his share in the election. Full of this faith, he forbore 
from his original intention, and consequently at the next counting 
out, there was a decided preponderance in favor of the honorable 
Timothy ‘Tugmutton, alias Tim ‘Tugmutton, alias Tin Tug, which 
latter was the cognomen usually attached to him. 

Ebenezer, it is true, had some vague suspicions as to the justice 
of the election, but he wisely resolved to keep them to himself. 

The aforesaid honorable gentlemen were thereupon ordered to be 
summoned forthwith, and Enoch was invested with full and discre- 
tionary powers to that effect. Now Timothy had been snoring in 
deep oblivion of all sublunary affairs for the last few hours, while 
his other unconscious compeers in dignity were any thing but awake— 
consequently no trifling task devolved on Enoch. Had Eurystheus 
been possessed of common sense, Hercules would hardly have car- 
ried off so easily such a weight of glory as he now has in his pos- 
session. Perhaps hgwever colleges were not in extensive vogue du- 
ring ancient times, 

To Enoch’s eternal honor, however, be it recorded, that he suc- 
ceeded most nobly, having expended in the operation only two pails 
of water, whereas it was hardly to be expected that less than half a 
dozen would suflice, reasoning from the past. ‘They came, piloted 
by Enoch, and, being ushered with due form into the presence of the 
remaining august gentlemen, were questioned as to their readiness to 
engage in the task of reforming mankind. The responses being fa- 
vorable, they were thereupon inducted into office, having previously 
assented to the following pledge. 

* You do now, at this solemn hour of midnight, with your hands 
on your hearts, vehemently assert, that you, admitted as members of 
the Conspiracy, will be true to its interests, faithful to its secrets, 
preferring even death to its dishonor, and in all things demeaning 
yourselves like well disposed Conspirators.”’ 

Nathaniel Winkler was next elected President. ‘The inaugural 
address delivered on this occasion was sublime in the highest degree. 
Phirty thousand copies were at once ordered by the Society to be 
printed and circulated throughout the country. Nathaniel however 
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sas been heard to intimate that the stenographers employed on the 
vecasion, have erred materially, not having in many instances, by 
any means, done justice to many of his most lofty ideas. Such as it 
s, copies can be easily procured at Herrick & Noyes’, as also at all 
ihe other principal book-stores throughout the United States. For 
tue present let the simple remark suflice, that so dignified, so ener- 
vetic, so all that is truly sublime was it, that Timothy’s snoring was 
effectually drowned 1n its superior melody, as if twenty bass drums 
vad been beat in the room by as many of the most lusty drummers 
within the state of Connecticut. 

To the honorable station of Vice President, Timothy was next 
elected, whereat, being with great difficulty awakened, he testi- 
ied much amazement, as also indubitable signs of gratification, to 
the infinite divertisement of his fellow Conspirators. And now last 
Lut not least comes the office of Secretary, to which honorable sta- 
tion Enoch was nominated, and no objections being raised, was forth- 
with elected, 

All things appeared now to be progressing in a most prosperous 
channel, and one might suppose, so as to difluse universal satisfaction. 
But no! on the contrary, much dissatisfaction was visible on the 
countenances of the remaining trio, inasmuch as the duties of no 
oflice appeared as yet about to devolve on them. Fortunately these 
indications were observed before any very serious consequences 
had resulted, and Enoch rising, after having briefly shown that the 
object of all college societies had from time immemorial been to 
confer honor on their members, (which most evidently could be done 
inno manner so effectually as by heaping offices upon them,) pro- 
posed “ that the remaining gentlemen be constituted a “ Committee 
of Ways and Means,” for the all-important object of increasing the 
lunds of the Society, liable however to a reprimand from the Presi- 
dent, in case the funds were not increased with sufficient rapidity.” 
To the honor of the Conspirators be it recorded, that not a note of 
remonstrance was raised by a single member, but all things trans- 
pred honorably and in the most complete harmony. 

Joy was now visible on the countenances of all—already in anti- 
cipation were they revelling in pure and unalloyed delight—by their 
powerful influence Yale College was shaken to its very foundation— 
0 imagination they looked forward to the day, when, side by side 
on the same page that recorded the philanthropic efforts of a Wash- 
gton, a Bolivar, a Howard, &c. would be seen the illustrious names 
of Winkler, Kincaid, Muhlthauser, Tugmutton and others, whom all 
nations delighted in uniting to honor! Already they saw themselves 
rlevated to the highest stations in the land—at their beck corpora- 
ion dinners innumerable flocked around them, all zealously contend- 
0g for the honor of being first devoured—before, behind, at their 
right hand and at their left, flowed whole rivers, full of oysters and 
turtles, sure presages of things well nigh divine, while kings and 
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emperors humbly stood by and tremblingly craved permission to si 
ne partake with them. But no! with most dignified contempt, 
they resolved “to leave them in their lowly dignities”—set the 
whole universe at mortal defiance, and, having thus shown a suitable 
degree of spirit on the occasion, deign once more to stoop and take 
them under their protection—once more condescend to grant them 
shelter beneath their protecting wings. — Then whole nations would 
prostrate themselves in gratitude at their feet—their praises * + 
would be heard * * farandnear * * Nova Zembla * * 
Patagonia * * Chinn * * * Calif * * * @ os 

The college bell was clattering forth its morning notes, summon. 
ing many a weary sleeper to his morning recitation, when Enoc). 
starting from a slight drowse, which had unaccountably stolen upon 
him, observed the President giving vent to a most distressing yawn— 
Timothy was observed making several desperate efforts to rouse 
himself—Ebenezer’s arms were seen borne aloft in the undignified 
act of stretching—Artemas affected to be very busily engaged i» 
searching for his hat, which lay within two feet from where he sat, 
while Muhlhauser was stumbling over a chair, and snarling forth ten 
thousand murders at the “ vile wretch who had been filching from 
his pocket his best silk handkerchief.” (Poor fellow! he hardly 
ever saw, much less owned, one of finer texture than cotton !) 

“ Heavens, Timothy! have you been asleep ?”’ yawned forth Na 
thaniel. 

“Who? I+” rejoined Timothy, “no, no! far from that, I assure 
you! though from appearances I should judge that you had made 
an effort to! eh?” 

“Silence there! no insinuations against the character of a Con- 
spirator |”? thundered forth the President. ‘* And now, gentlemen. 
what shall be the order of the meeting ? any farther business before 
the Society?” A most affecting pause. 

“I move an indefinite adjournment,” quoth Timothy. Passed 
without opposition. The President then rose to give his parting 
speech. 

“ Fellow Conspirators ! the day has now been ushered in whose 
dawn millions of grateful beings will bless. ‘The pathway to glory, 
honor, and immortality, has now been marked out to you. It now 
lies in your power, continuing in this path, to march right onward (0 
renown, or, swerving, to reel and fall into merited itifamy and digrace. 
Pause ere ye decide ! 

_ “Let this night’s work make you all better men! forswear al 
intimacy with the low plebeian rabble of your respective classes 
avoid them! pass them by with profound contempt, and leave them 
to wallow in the mire of their own blind gratifications! In yout 
futute peregrinations to and fro, scan with a jealous eye the conduc! 
of your fellow students—exercise a paternal affection over them—" 
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way be, admonish them, but in all kindness. Should this be of no 
eflvet, report such cases at our next meeting, and doubt not, Fellow 
Conspirators, that our united wisdom will devise some remedy for 
ihe evil, and soon bring the offender to most condign punishment. 

“ Never swerve from your own integrity! Let each one feel that 
on him Jeans the fate of this nation, and that as he stands or falls, so 
wes or dies this country! Above all things, fall not out with each 
other, but see that you dwell together in the most perfect harmony ! 
As you love me, | entreat of you, eschew all cigars, and as you 
value your lives, your sacred honor, expose not our secrets, but be 
wary, watchful, and circumspect ! 

“When blazing midway between the south and middle chapel- 
doors, you see the sign 


Conspirators, Lvoc!! 


teach one tread more firmly and proudly, and at the appointed 
hour, grasping each the fruits of his intermediate toils, assemble 
straightway here ! 

“And now, Fellow Conspirators, farewell! May you be suc- 
cessful in your efforts to raise and exalt the character of the human 
race! May Success, like the dove of the sky, calmly and quietly 
settle down upon and crown all your undertakings!” ( Cheerings— 
‘Hear! hear! Long live Nathaniel the Great! amidst a pell- 
mell rushing towards the door.) 


“There!” said the old man, as he concluded, “ there is a story for 
you, giving one a little insight into the mode of conducting respec- 
table—mind, 1 say respectable college scenes during the year 1836. 
And now how do you like it ?”’ 

“Like it!” T rejoined, ‘i’ faith, as yet I see nothing ¢o like. In 
the first place, I don’t believe a word of it, and moreover I defy you 
io find any body that will. So there you have two good objections 
against it already. And now pray, what has all this to do with your 
boasted object—the improvement of the Magazine ?” 

“Why, write it off, and send the Editors a copy for publication,” 
replied my guest. ‘* As for the truth of the account, why! if you’re 
wot disposed to believe it, of course you need’nt. But if you'll take 
wy advice you'll believe every word of it.” 

“Very likely,” responded I, “ but if the Editors publish such a 
thing as that—wiry ' I’m deucedly mistaken—that’s all.” 

“The old man’s eyes snapped and sparkled at my insinuation, 
ind he was just upon the point of making some terribly keen reply, 
“hen a venerable old rooster, that may be seen catering round the 
‘college doors almost any day, having clapped his wings with all due 
‘nergy, crowed forth his morning note. Never shall I forget the 
scene that ensued. My guest had but a moment before thrust his 
hand deep into his coat pocket, when the warning came bursting in 
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upon him. With the rapidity of thought he grasped his hat ani 
cane in the hand that was free, but in endeavoring to disengage the 
other, he gave so violent a jerk that the whole contents of the pocket 
came scattering out upon the floor 3 

The old man looked aghast—but it was no time for inaction. Mp. 
king a truly courageous effort, he pushed with all the energy of de. 
spair for a certain small package which had rolled out among the 
rest—but he was too late. Already had bis nether limbs vanished, 
and long before his hand could have reached the package, not a 
particle of him could be seen. Without staying to button his coar, 
or light his pipe, or even deigning one parting nod, he winged hi 
flight to the upper air. 

My lamp was decidedly burning bluae—but few coals in the stove 
were contending with the keen air, and the sun’s first rays were 
faintly streaming above the eastern horizon, when | roused and trans. 
ported myself from chair to bed. 

* * * * * * 

The sun had well nigh attained his meridian when I next awoke. 
The first object that greeted my eyes was the identical package so 
eagerly striven for by my visitor. By its side reposed an ancient 
looking knife, which, even at this distance, I could perceive, savored 
strongly of tobacco withal. Upon a closer inspection, to my infinite 
amazement I found the package labelled ‘ Conspiracy Documents.” 

‘Ha!’ thought I, ‘here’s where the old fellow’s ideas come from, 
is it?’ It was even so. A mere glance at the first paper established 
at once its identity with the old man’s tale. Like many of our 
famous extempore college orators, he had taken the wise precaution 
to commit to memory his speeches before venturing to display them! 
From a hasty examination of the remaining papers, hardly a doubt 
can exist, but that they are a protracted series of which the present 
constitutes No. I. Would our readers see them? Let the reception 
of the present number decide. 

As [ sit and gaze at that truly venerable knife, a vague and unde- 
finable feeling creeps over me that I have not yet seen the last of 
the “ — Genius of Yale College.” If so, dear reader, rest 
assured I shall not fail to acquaint of such circumstance, in due time, 
the readers of the “ Yale Literary Magazine.” E 
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